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In this she succeeded; but tke method was too rough, 
iter was too tender to bear it. Oh! 
laimed she mentally, was Clermont mine, and had I 
ild that he was the father of, how cheerfully would I la- 
bour for both his and its support. And « ‘ould my mother 
treat me thus, hed she ever have loved my dear, my ho- 
noured ther ? Ah! no, no, itis impossible: for I feel 
that death could not dissolve the bonds of affection which 
unite us; and even in death his memory would be dear to 
me; and should inever see him more, O how fond iy would 
{ cherish hie 3 Image in my bosom. T hese thoughts serv- 
ed to weaken the hold her mother had on her. Thus pass- 
the Summer—to L[loisa the most painful, yet the most 
ing she had ever known Nev ideas opened daily 
on her mind, for from Clermont’s conversation she deriv- 
ed as much information 1s pleasure: and at once, loved, 
stcemed, respected, and admired him. In short, she had 
ound the verv man that was calculated to realize h x Kz 
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of what the man she must love, honor and obey, should 
be; and she resigned her heart to him freely, though not 
unsought for. He had courted her by a silent attention, 
which was more expressive of pure and sincere love, than 
the most studied address could have been to her penetrat- 
ing eyes. She now looked on her former admirers with 
disgust, and considered their addresses as presumption; 
while they beheld the change in her with astonishment; 
some of them withdrew in anger, whilst others continued 
through curiosity. ‘hey saw no person whose rivalry 
thev could fear, and they imputed the change to caprice. 
They knew not of her morning walks, and for the even- 
ing ones she declined them, for by contrast, Clermont on- 
ly acquired the stronger hold on her heart. Nor did her 
idea of propriety permit her keeping company with one 
man, when her affections were irrevocably placed on anoth-. 
er, by whom she saw she was tenderly beloved. Indeed 
to such a height had the passion increased, which honeur 
compelled him to suppress until he heard from England, 
threw him into a fever, and deranged his mind to that de- 
gree that he was almost incapable of attending to his busi- 
ness, for her figure was constantly present this mind’s 
eye; and he every hour resolved to throw himself on her 
mercy, and for a return of love on her part—though he 
hoped he was not indifferent to her. Yet when he reflect- 
ed on the mystery of his own conduct, he feared she only 
suffered his attentions for want of company, or through 
common politeness. Thus tortured by doubts and fears, 
his time passed over, and Johnson swore he was either in 
love or mad; for he was no longer Clermont Herbert, the 


sober, study man of business. 


A GENERAL ACCOUNT OF DIFFERENT 
PEXSONS AND THINGS. 


Clermont was one day busily engaged at the desk, when 
the entrance of captain C. aroused him. This was the first 
time he had seen him for four years, and they met almost 
as strangers. Clermont had seen the account of Isabel.- 
la’s marriage, and was pleased with it: he knew and es- 
teemed Charles, but he considered that their motives for 
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treating him as they had done, were mercenary and mean, 
therefore he had shuned them; and when by chance they 
were at the Theatre when he was there, he always endeav- 
oured to keep out of Isabella’s sight. This -vas easily 
done, for her attention was usually so engaged by the per- 
formance or her company, that she had none to spare for 
the audience. She was now the mother of two fine chil- 
dren, and the happiness she enjoyed, was so evidently 
pourtrayed in her expressive countenance, that Clermont 
blessed the chance which had conducted a couple to- 
gether whose merits were equal, and who thus graced the 
bonds of Hymen. Nor did ever a thought arise in his bo- 
som, that was inimical to their peace or his own: 
though he felt that they had not treated him as he deserv- 
ed; for now that he was acquainted with love, he was con- 
vinced that had he have pursued Isabella, he could have 
won her: therefore he gave himself credit for disinterest- 
edress, ‘ 

The captain’s entrance was so abrupt, that Clermont 
started, and in the pleasure of seeing him, forgot his re- 
sentment. But the captain’s cold enquiry of ** How do 
you sir? and where is Mr. Meade? checked Clermont’s 





warmth: until the voice of Mr. Meade telling him he did .. 


not know,—-thee must enquire of my confidential clerk, 
Clermont Herbert, he knows more of the business than I 
do:—roused him. How long has Mr. Herbert been in 
your counting-house? enquired captain C. Four years, 
friend, but why does thee ask ? Why I once knew and 
esteemed him,-but a train of corresponding circumstances 
induced me to change my opinion: and I own I am sur- 
prised to find him so much in your confidence. Why 
friend C., when a man’s interest is at stake, he is some- 
times apt te believe in very slender information, and this 
perhaps was thy case, John Pemberton went onto York, 
the Fall after tNe wreck of the Lovely-Ann;—he took 
board ia the same house—the young man was sick—he, as 
a christian ought, saw that he was taken care of: in -the 
course of his enquiry, he discovered that he was the man 
who had, by his presence of mind, saved the lives of so 
many of his fellow creatures. That one action oxght, and’ 
did stamp his character in the eves of those whe were not 
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wilfully blind. He engaged him as a clerk for me, when 
on his arrival, he brought letters from the House of A. in 
Liverpool, that only confirmed what his actions had be- 
fore shown. I have entrusted him with the whole of my 
business ever since. I think that he devotes too much 
time to it, as I fear he has injured his health, both of bo- 
dy and mind—this I tell him, though he declares not. But 
where did he board when Mr. Pemberton met him ? said 
captain C. At No—Cherry-street. That is strange! at 
that very house I got my information, early in September, 
and it was late in October when John Pemberton went 
there--this is mystery to me, said Captain C.—But why 
did he-not justify himself to me? Innocence has no neeil 
to vindicate itself; he was guilty of nothing—he paid thee 
what he borrowed and that was all thee desired; for had 
thee wished to find him innocent, thee would have told him 
what thee had heard, then he could have searched for 
the propagators of the scandal. , Merit like his creates 
enemies in all who are conscious of their inferiori ity, and 
have not humility to give ititsdue. That is not my case, 
sir, said captain C, and God knows how painful it was for 
me to reverse my opinion of him. Ay, that is now, said 
Mr. Meade, but if thy nephew had rot feared a rival in the 
Virginia beauty’s affection, thee would not have given the 
story easy credit, particularly on such slender authority as 
Bankly. and By ard : —as for the other, I dare say he was 
only what the bucks call quizzing; and no doubt had a 
hearty laugh at thy expense when thee had gone. Cap- 
ain C, appeared mortified: there was too much truth ia 
what the good quaker said for him to do more than half re- 
lish it, he therefore took a hasty leave. 


(To be continued.) 


September i, 1815. 
Madam, 

I never was more delighted than the other even- 
ing at a Regale which I enjoy ed ¢ over your ‘fea ‘Tray. Mr. 
Homespun is one of the pleasantest old gentlemen in the 
land. He issensible, well informed, and good humoured, 
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and enjoys a friendly party with great glee. Mrs. Home- 
spun is his counterpart, with rather more sprightliness; and 
as neat and elegant in her domestic arrangements as heart 
could wish. 

They have both passed the meridian of life, and are de- 
scending the vale of years with the utmost ‘cheerfulness 
aud content. Three accomplished daughters, Amelia, 
Carolina, and Sophia, with a promising son about sixteen, 
comfort their parents, and give pleasure to ail their do- 
mestic scenes. The old people are fond of young compa- 
ny and very often desire their daughters to invite half.a 
dozen of their acquaintance to tea, and not unfrequently to 
become inmates for a day or two. 

Last week the girls being out, took home with them, 
Harriet Stately, Maria Scattergood, Tom Tulip, Ben Ea- 
sy, and your humble servant. ‘The eld gentleman and la- 
dy received us with the greatest pleasure. We at once 
perceived a hearty welcome in their manner, and a desire 
to make us happy. After we had been seated about fif- 
teen minutes the son came in with one of your ‘Tea Trays 
in his hand, just brought by the Post. “* Now,” said Mr. 
Homespun, ‘‘ Sam, we will have a regale. Do you read 
the Paper, and if the ladies and gentlemen are as much © 
pleased with it as I commonly am, they will have charm- 
ing entertainment’ Upon my word, said Miss Stately, 
sitting up very erect, ifit is filled with its usual nonsense, 
it will afford but little amusement. ‘ Indeed,” said fom 
‘Tulip, ‘* you are severe Miss. ‘The Paper abounds with 
good things, and I am never more delighted, than when | 
can get hold of it.” Well Sam, said Mr. Homespun, go 
on; we will decide on its merits aiees it has been read. It 
happened to be No. 3, Vol. 2. dated 3d June, 1815. Sam 
read it very audibly and distinctly. After he had finished 
it, Mr. Homespvn turned to Miss Stately and demanded 
her opinion. Sir, said she, I think with thgiii 
who, as Ariel mentioned, described it flat, agg 
insipid. In the first place, the insertion of 
Clermont Herbert, and Edgar and Eliza, defeatgats 
‘They are too long, and require too much time ah 
tion fer a Paper which ought to be lively, witty, ‘chaste, 
and amusing. Novels, and such compositions are not hs 
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for it. Ihave no objections to its Thoughts on Criticism: 
but if such things must be introduced, the Editress had 
better convey them in short, clear, didactic sentences, ta- 
‘ken from Pope, or some other writer of authority: and use 
them as moftos. Despair.—A Fragment—means noth- 
ing. The Oyster Story has but little-point init. Tabi- 
tha Bramble, and the Origin of Convents, -are well enough. 
The poetry in genera! is admissible; sometimes it is quite 
prosaic. The Extempore lines on a cup of water border 
on profanity. The Kditress should have remembered, 
that the descent of the Angel to the’Pool of Bethesda, was 
a miraculous interposition of Divine Goodness, and Miss 
M E. is probably more like one of us poor frail mor- 
tals; and has not, perhaps, been made the instrument of 
dispensing the blessings of Providence.” You are too se- 
rious Miss, said Tom Tulip. Not at all, replied Mr. 
Homespun. Though I am generally pleased with the good 
humor, the good intention, and the discretion of the Edi- 
tress in her selections, yet I cannot help joining Miss State- 
ly inher observations on those verses. Light, trifling piec- 
es, designed for the amusement of the moment, and not 
calculated to produce any solemn impression, should not 
make irreverent allusions to the Scriptures. They pre- 
pare the mind for still morc exceptionable perform- 

ances, and gradually undermine our regard for the 

most solemn, religious truths. Here we nll became se- 

rious. Mr. Homespun relaxed his countenance,, and ob- 

served that he had not before had occasion to apply the 

same sensure to‘any other number of the Tea Tray. Come, 

said he, Miss Stately, we willexcuse Mrs. Carr, she 1s 

too excellent a woman to treat with irreverence the foun- 

dation of our hopes of future happiness. 

It was a mere oversight, Miss Scattergood than catched 
the Paper, and read alond the answer given by a gentle- 
man who had been questioned respecting the health of his 
father. When she finished, we all smiled, except Miss 
Stately, who declared she thought the answer very good, 
and though pompous, was intelliigible. Very true, said 
Ben Easy, and its well worth a place in the Tea Tray. 

By this time Sophia Homespun had poured out, and 
sent a dish of tea around to each of the company. Pray 
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Miss Stalely, how is your tea? asked Sophia. Very good 
Miss, was the answer: and so the question and answer 
went round, till Sophia reached Miss Charlotte Stylish, 
who had entered the room just before Mr. Homespun con- 
cluded his observations en the before mentioned piece of 
poetry. Ihope Miss, said Sophia to Miss Stylish, your 
tea isagreeable. No, not quite so ma’am, answered Miss 
Sylish, the superfluity of the sugar takes away the flavoral- 
ity of the tea, and renders the aqueous and saccharine com- 
bination, obnoxious to my delicacious palate. Tom Tu- 
lip stared, Miss Stately smiled, Miss Scattergood, as mer- 
ry as 4 lark, laughed out, the other girls pinched up their 
mouths, and Ben Easy whispered me, that I must send this 
evening’s regale to the Tea Tray. So Madam, here you 
have it. 
Your most obedient. 
HARRY FRIENDLY. 


EDGAR AND ELIZA. 
(Continued from page 633.) 


Axas! i!l-fated Eliza, how unstable are the promises 
ef man, when trusting woman relies solely on their ho- 
nor for protection, and forfeits the respect of the world 
and the approbation of thcir own hearts. One siep 
in vice, sinks them ah age in sorrow—in vain does pe- 
nitence awaken the soul-rending sigh, in vain flow the 
pearly tears down the cheek of frail beauty, the virtuous 
world neither sees or hears them. Pensive and alone, she 
weeps and prays. No pitying heart sympathises in her 
distress, but every eye uporaids, and to use the langnage 
of Elizabeth Rowe, for pleasure flies when sincerity is re- 


moved. 
Despair, and every crucl cuest, 
Become the lomates of tue guilty breast. 


Such was thy fate, too lovely girl. Furmed to become 
an ornament to society, you sunk into disgrace ere you 
were conscious of your own value, and became the fell de- 
stroyer’s prey: for L. conveyed her to one of those infa- 
meus houses, where innocence finds no protection; but 
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shrinks abashed from the unblushing effrontery of aban 
doned vice. Here Eliza remained one week, until elegant 
apartments could be got ready for her reception, into which 
she removed. No expense was spared by L., who lite- 
rally adored her, and resided with her. He attended her 
to every place of public amusement;—her dress was the 
most élegant that money could purchase; there were ser- 
vants engaged, love and attention were hers. She had but 
to express a wish, and it was gratified. Musick and draw- 

ing masters attended her daily, in order to perfect her in 
those charming sciences.. The first authors of the age 
were brought for her perusal; and the luxuries of every 
climate, spread im profusion before her. 

But all was vain, Eliza pined in secret; grief, had lost the 
unblushing charm of censcious innnocence, and: shrunk 
from the transient glance of admiration, and that gaze 
which every eye threw on her, and which innocence 
would have triumphed in as a tribute to beauty, abashed 
her. Like the sensitive plant, from human touch, Eliza 
shrunk from observation; and while she 
Look’d a goddess, 

And moved in majesty a queen,” 

she was the most pitiable creature on earth. The labour- 
ing servant who earned her daily bread by the sweat of her 
prow, and nightly sunk to calm repose, was to Eliza, an 
object of envy ;--for she was innocent—her parents, if they 
were living, ‘exulted in their child, who was at once, their 
joy, comfort, and pnde. But she. alas! was the disgrace 
of her family, and the scoff of all her youthful associates. 
Her parents had disclaimed her, and, as I’dgar had inform- 
ed her in a letter, that her father had cursed her. Horrid 
thought! Yet by such thoughts and feelings as these was 
Eliza tortured; yet pride promoted. her to bury them deep 
in her heart ,when like a moth they consumed her. 





(To be continued. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S LOOKING GLASS. 
No. 4. 


Madam, 
The incidents of my life differ materially from any 
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of those, which as yet, have been furnished you by the 
sisterhood at Union Cottage. All of them, at some time 





or other, have had their lovers excepting me. They 
might all have become wives, and Sy this time have been 
mothers, yea and the major part of them grandmethers 
too—excepting me. ‘Though great was my desire, I ne. 
ver had a lover, no, not one. Innumerable are the machi-+ 
nations I have played off, to attain my point, ogling, sigh- 
ing, looking fond, drawing valentines, playing at forfeits, 
and kisses? but all in vain. But I must not anticipate, for 
my feminine habiliments, will not screen me from the eri- 
tic’s lash. 

I was born in the village of Germantown. My father 
was a mechanic, who owned a two story~stone house, 
which mae us a comfortable habitation, and some small 
back lots, amounting in the whole to about half an acre, 
which supplied us with fruit and vegetables, and enabled 
us to raise a goodly number of pigs and fowls; besides af- 
fording (together with the public road) scanty pasturage 
fora cow. Ihave no doubt, but many voung ladies who 
read the Regale, together with tlie antiquated gentlemen of 
Batchelor’s Hall; will here toss their heads, and try to make 
some very sarcastic remark, on the futile garrulity of old 
mails. But softly! ye mordacious beings, know, that 
whatever the case may be with you, an old maid ne- 
ver does or says any thing without having some reason 
for so doing or saying: and know that I have given you 
this particular account of our family possessions, for th= 
especial purpose of convincing you that our circumstan- 
ces were at least, as affluent as those of our neighbours, 
and that consequently my single state is not to be ascribed 
to poverty, when our sitting rooms, kitchen, and cham- 
bers were all kept as neat as. neat could be, and with the 
greatest imaginable pleasure, would I inform yor how we 
arranged the furniture, if Miss Bramble would only revoke 
her threat of taking my pen from me, if I write any more 
after this manner 

My father had six sons, and three daughters, nine chil- 
dren in all, of whom I have the misfortune to be the eldest. 
I say misfortune, because the eldest alone, remains un- 
married. I know not that I had any great wish to enter 
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into the matrimonial state, till F was about eighteen years 
old; when a cizcumstance, which to some may appear tri- 
vial, determined me to use every justifiable means for be- 
coming a wife 

All my night-caps being in the wash.tub, I had taken the 
privilege of using the milk-strainer asa substitute for one 
of them, which my mother discovering the next morning, 
reprehended me so severely for my fault, that I deelared, 
that like Betsy Snyder, the daughter of our next door 
neighbour, I would take advantage of the first opportunity 
for running off to the Southwark Church, and getting mar- 
ried: at the same time inwardly resolving, that when I 
was thus free from the coutroul of my parents, and had a 
milk-strainer of my own, I would use it for a night-cap as 
often as I saw fit, and nobody should venture to chide me, 
i cannot Madam, attempt to pourtray half of the passions, 
which at that time made their appearance in the Jengthened 
visage of my mother; nor to record one half of the words 
her organs of articulation sent forth. A mixture of an- 
ger, contempt, and some other nameless emotions were 
for a time engaged in a physiognomonical war. Contempt 


finally gained the ascendancy, and when she opened her 


mouth, the words which issued forth, in battle array, were 
much to the following purpose. ‘‘ You run away and get 


married! you, young brat you!’ who do you ever think 


would have yeu? Not one young man in the whole neigh- 
bourhood: no, nor in three neighbourhoods around. I 
know that I was twenty-five years old, before ever your 
father tasked the consent of my parents towed me. My 
industry and cleanliness, were then as much spoken of 
throughout the whole township, as your idleness and slut- 
tishness are now. No house was neater than ours, and it 
was universally known, that it was my labour kept it so. 
Twenty five liasey petticoats, the one I have on at present, 

and. the one you have on Miss Would-be-married, had I 
manufactured before my wedding day. And you! what 
have you done that may recommend you for awife? The 
house itis true, is kept clean, but I have to attend to that 
—not one yard of Imsey have you as yet woven.— Who 
would have such an idle, and such a dirty eirl for a wife? 
How would yow attend to the affairs of a family, why you 

a 





eager Ran ago, 
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never made a tub of sourcrout, or a pot of mush, fit to be 
eaten, in all your iife. Get married as soon as you can; 
you are but little use to mze—and happy shall I be to have 
you out of the way.” Saying this, she went to _— 
to seme othér household affairs, and left me to my ow 
reflections, aid to wash ougmy night-caps. ~ 

While engaged in this laundry, and retrospective em- 
ployment, I strengthened the declaration I had 7 es 
my mother, by a powerful resolution to myself. “I'he 
servations she made on my idleness and sluttishnegs, ‘ was 
conscious had too much truth in them ; but L resolved they 
should not be obstacles to prevent my: becoming a.wile, 
and (so soon did I change my intention about the milk< 
strainer,) that from henceforth, I would be a paragon, as 
far as it respected cleanliness and industry. In the acer- 
bations of passion we say and do things, which we would 
never do in our calmer moments. ‘lhe comparisons, 
which my mother, as I thought, had ividiously drawn be- 
tween myself and her, stimulated me to, active exertions. 
I wished to show her, that how unamiable soever 1 appear- 
ed in her eyes, others might view me in a different light. 
Andsince the getting of a husband was the only sure broof 
of merit in a woman, that I would not wait till [was twen- 
ty-five years old, but get married immediately, or, in oth- 
er words, as soo as possible. 


(To be continued.) 


LEVITY. 
ANOTHER AB/ELLINO. 


The horrible practice of assassination is as prevalent as 
ever in the Italian states. A sanguin: ary ruflianin Na- 
ples had lately committed so many murders, that the priests 
for a long time refused him absolution. Barbarity and sir 
perstition are frequently united. ‘The fellow experienced 
for several weeks all the horrors of a guilty conscience, 
from which, after great intreatics, and probably some oth- 
er modes of persuasion, he was at length relieved by a 
charitable father, who ventured to pronounce a heavenl 
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pardon for his earthly crimes. Overjoyed at having thus 
accomplished his object, and grateful for the indulgence 
which he had received, he placed his hand on the hilt of his 
stiletto, eyed his confessor with the most significant ex- 
pression, and accosted him in these words—* Father have 
you any enemies in Naples ?”’, 


THE GARLAND. 
FLOWER VIII. 
ART. 





© Art! thou praise of man! by thee he stands pre-eminent 


amid the creation. HARRIS. 





Ray of Divinity ! benignly given, — 
Whose power, displaying pure intelligence, 
Man elevates beyond the realms of sense 
And bids him claim affinity to Heaven. 


By this all-potent energy, his mind, 
Her sphere enlarges, and extends his sway ; 
Ait, ocean, earth and fire his will obey, 
And own the monuments his skill design’d. 


Not to the well proportioned dome confined, 
The stately spire, or pile magnificent ; 
But for the wealth and comforts of mankind, 
Its labous are employed, its virtues lent. 
Nature’s bright copyist, on his happy toil, 
The workmanship of Genius, Science beams her smile. 
AMYNTOR, 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF SAPPHO. 


Stranger, O! drop one-tear on Sappho’s tomb, 
J Who, death relentless smatch’d in beauteous bloom, 
Whose heart alas! bent to love’s stern controul, 
v-"Bat Heaven in mercy took her Angel soul. 
Turn from-this grave, thy sullen tread, 
* Youthy-tajentss beauty, here lie dead ; 
The ilies’ long Oo "erspr read that check, 
Where once*the rose’s blush did speak.— 
A heart of feeling, and a soul of fire, 
A mind enrich’d with all man can desire : 
But sorrow and disease with with’ring hand, 
Nipt the rich fruit, it fell at their command,— 


-* 
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Ere morn had chang’d to clear meridian day, 
Sappho was call’d by him, who all obey : 
Pause then O thou, whose eye can drop a tear, 
For truth and beauty’s self lies buried here. 


LAVINIA. 


SENSIBILITY. 


Is there a charm that gives such grace, 
T'o lovely Woman’s eye ; 

Whose influence steal so soon the heart— 
As Sensibility. 


Yes, beauty’s face more lovely seems,— 
When sorrow’s robe it wears 

More sweetly beams the sparkling eye 
When dimm’d with pity’s tear. 


Eve’s dewy star less brilliant shines, _ 
Than does the god of day, 

But is his beam so mild, so sweet, 

So touching as her ray. ' 


And Nature’s face when moist with showers. 
More lovely still appears,— 
Mark yonder dew besprinkled rose, 
So beauty looks in tears. 
MOHTIMER. 


The following lines were written upon leaving the city, 
a few Weeks sinee. 


The bark departs—but still within our view, 

The russet roof, ro glitVring steeple bright, 

Seem lengthen’d shadows on the sky of blue, 

And gradual dark’ning hover on our sight :--- 

Yet serve with momentary glance to give, 

A ling’ring, longing glimpse of spot well known ; 
Where some lov’d friends, or beauteous maiden live, 
A youthful bud and scarce in ripeness blown ; 

Blent with the glance a wish to call that bud thy own. 


The bark departs—but not to eye is given, 

‘Yo scan the scene our former glances told : 
Sinks in horizon bounding earth and heaven, 

Gay roofs and towering steeples burnish’d gold ; 
Yet not the thought ;—-on mem’ry moulded deep, 
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“ae sweet impression’s there for ever borne’: 
: if thon lov’st, wakeful orin thy sleep, 
nes the sweeten’d thought’s return § 


Neer let thy precious treasure from thy soul be tern. 
i) | wth them in fashion’s round, 

Cruickly you’re flatter’d, then as quick forgot ; 
Licneath their smiles more grcaeful faces bound, 


Jn Lethe’s depths. you quickly are forgot. 

A picture true m-rk yonder sparkling wave, 
Fisshing the silv’ry globules of its crest ; 

Plays :ound the vessel’s bow, its timbers leave, 
Rebounding gradual falls and strikes to rest ; 

Is soon replac’d by one as bright in sparkies drest. 


VALMONT. 


SONG 


In honor of. peacatunr’s Victory over, and treaty with 


the ALGERINES. 


Columbia garden of the world, 
Again shall peace adorn our shores— 
Agein thy fag shail fly unfurl’d, 


o> 


And bounreous Ceres send her stores. 
Be thou but firm, dare to be free, 
And foreign lands shall bow to thee : 


Thy fertile fields by nature’s hand, 
Yieids to the world, a plenteous store.— 
And rhousands now in distant lands, 

Will seek for peace on thy blest shore: 
Be thou but just, the world will see, 
Columbia’s Sons are brave and free. 


While nature decks our fields around, 
Aris stek our Shore from distant clime, 
Science has here a refuge found, 

ec: * . . . 2 . 

That shall exist tillend of time. 

Then be united, be brave and free, 
Abhor deceit and slavery,— 


Let Washington’s great name impart, 
His virtues through our land be seen,— 
His Justice firm in every heart, 

Shali live while nature’s deck’d in green, 
Be wise and be just, already you are free ; 
Then shall our Eagle triumphant be, 


That land that gave our Hero birth,— 
Stands foremost on the book of time, 
Our Fame resounds thro’ all thy earth ; 
His praise is heard in every clime. 

* Weave wreaths for your heroes, Columbia’s daughters see, 
kiow sweet, how biest is liberty. 








CECILIA. 





TO GNOMON. 


THE INTELLECTUAL REGALEe 





IN ANSWER TO HIS ADDRESS TO SOMEBODY. 


I’ve seen the lily, fair and chaste; 
Waft o’er the glebe a rich perfume ; 


But then,— I’ve seen the rude tempest’s blast 


And rob the lily of its bloom ! 


I’ve seen the tender vine, that claimed 
Protection from the hoary tree ; 

But then,—I’ve seen the nursling maimed, 
And struck with poignant misery ! 


I’ve seen a rose whose odours spread 
Luxuriant o’er the sweet parterre ; 
But then a lurking viper shed 
His noxious breath and cursed the air‘ 


The harp I’ve seen pure beauty string 
To virtuous love’s ecstatic sake ; 

But Envy, with malicious sting, 
Struck what she could not emulate? 


I’ve seen a beauteous wife adorned 

With all, could grace the female mind ; 
But then—foul slander had suborned 

The pen, to blast a soul refined ! 
I’ve seen, with retrospective glance, 

From Infancy, the march of pride : 
There did his rapid, wild, advance 

Reveal each fault he strove to hide 5 


Since trancient all our trjumphs are, 
And slander punishment pursues ; 
Why let the virtueless beware, 
Nor rashly chastity accuse ! 


Then will th’ applause of him whose breast 
Soft pity’s touch has learned to feel, 

» Be tothe penitent expressed, 

And blunt the moral critic’s steel ! 





MAGNE f. 











” 
THE INTELLECTUAL REGALE. 


MARRIED. 


On Friday evening last by the Rev. Joseph Turner, Mr. Andrew 
Snyder, Printer, to the amiable Miss Lydia Hi; ppin, both of this City. 

On Monday evening last, by the Rev. Philip Myers, Mr. William 
Dunzan, to Miss Siasiah Wiistach, ail of this City. 


DIED, 


On Sunday afiernoon, Mr. John Dowers senior, in 79th year of his 
ace. 
On Thursday morning after a lingering tlness, in the 20th year of 
her age, Miss Eliza Wisdom: 

On Saturdey Jast after a short but severe Illness, which he bore 
with fortitude an resignation, Mr. John Taggart. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 


Valmont’s communication, which he mentions, has never been re- 


eeived. He has not yet sent any unworthy of attention. 
We thank Harry Friendly for the commencement of a_ corres- 


ees that “pho. mucty. 


tion as ‘earls as wep had a righ, to expect, but we make Thee with 
friends. ‘They shall all appear. 


PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING, 
BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
AN ORIGINAL COMEDY IN FIVE ACTS, CALLED 
THE FAIR AMERICANS, 
BY MRS. CARR. 


Price 31 & 1-4 cents, payable on delivery. To be put to press when 
three hundred popes are subscribed for. Subscriptiens receivegdiap 
No. 5. Hartune’s Ally, and at the principal Book Stores and LibParrés 


ce SEES — = : 
PHILADa Li’ AL A:—Printeu aud pubdiisoed by MRS. CAKR, 
No. 5. Hariung s Alley, running from Second to Third, between 
Market and Arch Streets. 




















